The Story of British Diplomacy
opening the session of 1721, promises an extension of our commerce and the facilities in the export of our own manufactures, as well as In introducing the articles used in preparing them for the market. Walpole's negotiations with foreign ministers proved so successful that before Parliament was prorogued, export duties on more than a hundred British manufactures had been removed, as well as import duties on nearly forty kinds of raw material.
In  1723, George I. asked the minister to find him money to prevent by arms the Czar from deposing the King of Sweden.    The funds were indeed forthcoming, but only because the minister hoped they would never be wanted.    " My politics," he said, "are to keep free from all  engagements  as  long as we possibly can.'7 Europe had seen both the papacy and the Empire fail In the attempted r6le of world-wide peacemaker; for himself Walpole cherished no such ideas of universal mediation.    Tranquillity had become indispensable for the success of his own policy and for the national well-being.    The only hope of securing it lay in practically perpetuating the tradition of Anglo-French friendship, established  by   Elizabeth   in   her   co-operation  with Henry IV., acted  upon by Cromwell in his alliance with Mazarin, more recently reproduced by Stanhope In his dealings with Dubois at Hanover, 1716.    Thus came about Walpole's alliance with Cardinal Fleury, which at least gave the world ten years of, not indeed unbroken, but never long interrupted peace.    Before the understanding between the French cardinal and the English minister had ripened into intimate friendship, Fleury constantly said that he had never seen an Englishman with  whom  it  was  so  delightful to do
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